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OQUR THIRD VOLUME. 


WirH every reason to be gratified by the success | 


of THe Proor-SueEet during the past two years, 
and satisfied with the position it holds among jour- 
nals of like character, we hopefully present the first 
number of our third volume. We may safely pro- 
mise that the present volume shall not fall behind 
its predecessors, either in matter or in manner; and 
our constant endeavor shall be to enhance to our 
friends the value of our publication. 

Our new Minion, No. 7, a specimen of which is 
shown on page 9, is the third of the excellent FuL1- 
GROWN SERIES, which is becoming so popular for 
newspapers. It has the same advantages that are 
possessed by the other sizes of the same style. It 
is large and clear, and yet no wider than an ordi- 


nary Minion that looks a size smaller. The Nonpareil 


of the same series is used on page 8, and the Agate 
in the advertisements on pages 13 and 14. The styles 
of ornamental letter shown in this number are also 
worthy of careful examination. 

We have again occasion, as we had a year ago, to 
return our thanks to the typographical fraternity for 


its liberal support of Tur Proor-SHEEt, and to the 


gentlemen of the press for many favorable opinions 
which are both gratifying and encouraging. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
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MACAULAY. 


In an article in the London Quarterly Review for | 


April, 1868, entitled ‘Lord Macaulay and _ his 
School,’’ the writer says :— 


“The judgment of foreign nations may be accepted as a | 


tolerably fair sample of the judgment of posterity. Already, 
both on the Continent and in the United States, Lord Macau- 
lay is almost always quoted with qualification or reserve.” 
Even conceding the correctness of this dictum, 
one of the illustrations brought forward in its sup- 
port we consider as inadmissible. Ina literary sense, 
the American people can scarcely be regarded with 
truth as a foreign nation in relation to the country- 
men of Macaulay. Given an equal degree of mental 
power, culture, industry, and impartiality, the judg- 
ments of Americans and Englishmen concerning the 
ultimate intellectual standing of each other seem to 
us to be substantially of equal weight. In the re- 
cognition of this fact lies, we think, the sting of the 


| rebuke which Macaulay administered, many years 
ago, to certain English tourists of Tory proclivi- 
ties :— 


“Mr. Southey,” he says, ‘never speaks of the people of the 
United States with that pitiful affectation of contempt by 
which some members of his party have done more than wars 
or tariffs can do to excite mutual enmity between two com- 
munities formed for mutual friendship. Great as the faults 
of his mind are, paltry spite like this has no place init. In- 
deed, it is scarcely conceivable that a man of his sensibility 
and his imagination should look without pleasure and na- 
tional pride on the vigorous and splendid youth of a great 
people, whose veins are filled with our blood, whose minds 
| are nourished with our literature, and on whom is entailed 
the rich inheritance of our civilization, our freedom, and our 
glory.” 





So utterly out of proportion is the literary nu- 
triment we return the mother country in exchange 
for what we get, that it is difficult to see what spe- 
| cific value, other things being equal, there is in 
| the ‘‘qualification’? or ‘‘reserve’’ with which an 

American, in contradistinction to an Englishman, 

quotes an author whose reputation looms so grandly 
| above that of common authors, that an English 
| writer of zeal, learning, and skill is interested in 

fixing his rank in the judgment of posterity. Hence, 
in a case in which it is quite conceivable that the 
assumed qualification or reserve may be due to the 
circumstance that the merits of an author may 
transcend, as well as be below, our standard of gene- 
ral excellence, we regard with some suspicion this 
implied compliment to our perspicacity. This sus- 
picion is not weakened by the fact that the most 
effective assaults on the reputation of Macaulay 
| have been made—not by continental writers, not by 
Americans—but by Englishmen. The reason is 
obvious. Englishmen have in greater abundance, 
| and have readier access to, the materials by which 
| certain statements of the essayist and historian can 
be verified or impugned. The qualification or re- 
| serve with which Macaulay is quoted in America 
will, in all likelihood, be augmented or lessened in 
| degree precisely in the proportion in which his as- 
sumptions, inferences, and statements are effectively 
supported or assailed. The imputing of critical saga- 
city and judgment to our countrymen in matters of 
this kind merely amounts, when analyzed, to a com- 
pliment, reflectively, on our English friends them- 
selves. 





The value of the Continental estimate of an English 
| author is, we think, scarcely less liable to be over- 
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stated. Germany, rather than nations foreign to it, 
seems to us to have fixed the generally recognized 
position of Goethe in the scale of intellectual emi- 
nence. What capable Englishman or American would 
accept as adequate the most impartial French estimate 
of the genius of John Milton? Even Chateaubriand 
could not translate the first few lines of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’’ without perpetrating a grave error. Accord- 
ingly, in those departments of literature in which 
form, rather than matter, is transcendently promi- 
nent, the judgment of an educated countryman, 
rather than that of an educated foreigner, is likely 
to have final value. It was as an artist-writer that 
Macaulay won his fame; as a master of composition 
his reputation, we think, will reach a distant pos- 
terity; and that his countrymen are quite as well fitted 
as foreigners to judge of what constitutes genuine 
skill in construction, we shall believe until we have 
further evidence to the contrary than has yet been 
furnished us. 

To be overpraised is undoubtedly one of the seri- 
ous embarrassments of intellectual distinction. Yet 
there are generally a few who are not even moment- 
arily confused by the halo with which a crowd of 
undiscerning disciples invest an author of eminence. 
Many years before the History of England appeared, 
Sir James Mackintosh had affectionately chidden 
Macaulay for giving ‘‘too much countenance to the 
abuse and confusion of language exemplified in the 
well-known verse of Pope— 


‘Modes of self-love the Passions we may call;’” 


and tenderly admonished him to ‘hold fast to sim- 
plicity, which survives all the fashions of deviation 
from it, and which a man of a genius so fertile has 
few temptations to forsake.’’ Nevertheless, Sir James 
regarded his young friend as ‘‘a writer of consum- 
mate ability,’’ as one who, at an early age, had ‘‘mas- 
tered every species of composition.”’ 

When the reputation of Macaulay had fairly 
bloomed, Edgar A. Poe said of him :— 

“The few who regard Macaulay as a terse, forcible, and 
logical writer, full of thought, and abounding in original 
views, often sagacious, and never otherwise than admirably 
expressed—appear to us precisely in the right. The many 
who look upon him as not only all this, but as a comprehen- 
sive and profound thinker, little prone to error, err essen- 
tially themselves.” 

Here praise is thoughtfully qualified by judges of 
recognized competence. 

But it is the fate of genius to be underrated as 
well as overpraised ; and the very intensity and mul- 
tiplicity of the efforts which have been made, in high 
quarters, to becloud the fame of Macaulay are in- 
versely the most significant of all proofs of the unas- 
sailable basis on which it rests. Capable men seldom 
have a burning desire to cast the horoscope of medi- 
ocrity. Eliminate from his reputation, if you will, 
whatever is due to the assumed inaccuracies and erro- 
neous inferences which the reviewer has pointed out 





in his ‘‘History’’ and ‘“‘ Essays,’’ and there is scarcely 
a perceptible diminution in value of the splendid 
residue. What remains is Macaulay. There may 
be many persons who, singly or in combination, 
might have gathered the facts in his ‘History; 
but who, besides him, could have marshalled them 
in so magnificent an array? The entire train of his 
reasoning in the introductory paragraphs to his Essay 
on Ranke’s History of the Popes, seems to us to be 
demonstrably fallacious. Yet the manner in which 
the two general propositions contained in these para- 
graphs are set forth is, we think justly, commended 
by Poe ‘‘as a model for the logician and the student 
of belles lettres.” 

‘*Macaulay could never be made to understand,” says the 
reviewer, “that there are whole classes of subjects on which 
certainty is unattainable.” 

We believe, on the contrary, that no writer of 
equal ability in modern times has, on the whole, 
more resolutely devoted himself to those subjects 
with respect to which certainty is approximately 
attainable. He did not scruple, says J. Stuart Mill, 
to pronounce impossible the generalization of ‘‘the 
modes of investigating truth and estimating evi- 
dence, by which so many important and recondite 
laws of nature have, in the various sciences, been 
aggregated to the stock of human knowledge’’—a 
task which, we think, Mr. Mill is conceded to have 
fairly accomplished. Thus, in relation to one of the 
most elaborate and important fields of investigation, 
Macaulay denied certainty to be attainable where 
comparative certainty has been attained. 

The reviewer has endeavored, with apparent self- 
gratulation, to imitate what he is pleased to regard 
as the trick of Macaulay’s style. The attempt sug- 
gests an illustration from a fine verbal critic, who 
regarded Macaulay as the most accurate stylist of 
the age. 

“Painting their faces to look like Macaulay,” says Poe, 
‘some of our critics manage to resemble him, at length, as a 
Massaccian does a Raffaéllian virgin; and, except that the 
former is feebler and thinner than the other—suggesting the 
idea of its being the ghost of the other—not one connoisseur 
in ten can perceive any difference. But then, unhappily, 
even the street lazzaroni can feel the distinction.” 

Feeble efforts to imitate the lively, staccato move- 
ment of the essayist have often been made; but how 
many, besides Macaulay, have acquired the “trick” 
of such writing as this :-— 

“A mightier poet, tried at once by pain, danger, poverty, 
obloquy, and blindness, meditated, undisturbed by the ob- 
scene tumult which raged all around him, a song so sublime 
and so holy that it would not have misbecome the lips of those 
ethereal Virtues whom he saw, with that inner eye which no 


calamity could darken, flinging down on the jasper pave- 
ment their crowns of amaranth and gold.” 


In opulence, variety, and charm of illustration, 
Macaulay moves in a sphere all his own. To him 
who seeks intellectual recreation there is a fervid, 
healthy, robust energy in his style that is fascination 
itself. So marvellous is his skill in composition, that 
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we venture to say that there are few good judges of 
style who have not paused, in the perusal of one of 
his finest passages, to examine critically the mere me- 
chanism of his sentences. His eye, ‘‘in a fine frenzy 
rolling,’’ seems to sweep the orbit of ancient and 
modern literature. His culture vastly enriches his 
genius; and his genius gives intense life and glow 
to everything it touches. He not only knew how to 
say a thing; but he eminently had something to say. 
Yet, so deftly does he combine the tact of the rheto- 
rician and the dexterity of the logician, that his dic- 
tion scarcely bates one jot of elegance in passages 
conspicuous for argumentative skill. If, as Mr. Mill 
says, a man is called a great logician because he has 
at prompt command the premises needed to sustain 
his thesis, Macaulay was assuredly one. 

That he has occasionally sacrificed to effect, fidelity 
to nature, has, we think, been fairly proved by the 
reviewer; but his genius can afford a much heavier 
deduction than his critic has claimed, and still retain 
a mass of wealth sufficient for no ordinary suste- 
nance, refreshment, and delight for generations to 
come. 


SS ee 


THE RUSH BEQUEST. 

THE large bequest of the late Dr. James Rush to 
the Library Company of Philadelphia is unfortu- 
nately so hampered with conditions as to render its 
acceptance of doubtful benefit to the library. Ata 
meeting of the shareholders, held June 29th, the 
Board of Directors confessed that they were unable 
to advise what course should be pursued, and the 
whole subject was finally referred to a committee, 
and action postponed until October next; the gene- 
ral feeling being that the bequest will then be de- 
clined. 

While several shareholders spoke warmly in favor 
of accepting the gift, all agreed in regarding the 
site selected for the new building as very unsuita- 
ble, and in a resolution offered by Gen. William A. 
Stokes the wish was expressed that ‘‘the new build- 
ing shall be placed within the limits first designated 
in the will of Dr. Rush.’’ These limits were judi- 
ciously selected, being between Fourth and Fifteenth 
and Race and Spruce streets. During his last sick- 
ness, however, Dr. Rush gave verbal instructions to 
his executor, Mr. Henry J. Williams, to erect the 
building in the lower part of the city. In the course 
of his remarks at the meeting of the shareholders of 
the library, Mr. Williams said :— 

“With respect to the site, I may say that Dr. Rush, while 
on his sick bed, left it to three persons ; and the lot at Broad 
and Christian streets was selected after Broad street had 
been examined pretty thoroughly. It contains a front of 300 
feet and a depth of 527 feet, and it met the approval of Dr. 
Rush, part of the purchase money having been paid on it. 
He preferred it to all other sites named; and after its pur- 
chase had been fully determined upon, he put his hand out 





expect you tosee the building erected there.’ And I mean to 
obey his instructions. The building shall be put there, whether 
it be called the Philadelphia or the Ridgway Library.” 

Under the circumstances, the course announced by 
the executor is the only one he could pursue. Though 
the site determined on is outside of the limits pre- 
scribed in the will, and though a codicil authorizes 
Mr. Williams, ‘‘under a broad and thoughtful fore- 
sight,”’ to ‘‘select any situation he may deem most 
expedient,’’ he cannot do otherwise than regard the 
selection made at Dr. Rush’s request and approved 
by him, as the ‘‘most expedient,’’ in the judgment of 
the testator—a judgment that he has been entrusted 
with executing, not with setting aside. 

The undesirableness of the site upon which the 
building is to be placed is not the only matter that 
goes to make it questionable whether the bequest 
will be beneficial to the library. There are nume- 
rous conditions imposed—several of them trivial, but 
exceedingly annoying; there are portions of the will 
that may be considered binding or merely advisory, 
at the option of the executor or his successors ; and 
there is an uncertainty as to how much may be over- 
ridden by verbal instructions, as in the case of the 
site. 

The simple matter as to when the bequest shall be 
accepted or declined is left undetermined by the 
will. While common sense would seem to indicate 
that the Library Company should decide before the 
building is commenced, several able lawyers have 
given as their opinion that ‘‘the time to accept the 
devise has not arrived; until the executor shall have 
completed a building and tendered a conveyance, the 
Company could do no more than to agree to accept 
at a future time.’”? Now, the executor is charged to 
erect a building for the Philadelphia Library, or to 
establish a separate library. In the one case, the 
whole remainder of the estate, after setting apart 
enough to secure certain legacies and annuities, is 
to be expended ‘‘in the purchase of a lot and the 
erection of the library building, construction of book- 
cases, &c.’’ If a separate library is established, a 
smaller building will be sufficient, and it will be 
necessary to reserve a portion of the funds for the 
purchase of books. It is to be hoped that, at the 
meeting in October, such action will be taken as will 
relieve Mr. Williams from any embarrassment in the 
discharge of his trust. If deliberate judgment shall 
approve the prevalent feeling that the Philadelphia 
Library will not be benefited by a bequest so tram- 
melled, there is ample room in our city for the alter- 
native Ridgway Library, and our old favorite insti- 
tution can wait until a public spirit is created that 
shall properly locate and endow it, or until a gift is 
more graciously bestowed. 

On reading the codicils to the will of Dr. Rush, 
the impression is created that a strict compliance 
with their provisions would lead to the merging of 


from under the bed-cover, seized mine, and said to me, ‘I | the old library into the new branch ; that, in short, 
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the Philadelphia Library is not to be enlarged, but 
absorbed. It is greatly to be regretted that any con- 
ditions were added to those contained in the original 
will of October, 1865. Under this, the Library Com- 
pany could have accepted the bequest with gratitude 
to the testator, honor to itself, and great advantage 
to the community. The conditions in the codicils 
are the more remarkable, as the original will was so 
framed as to insure a continuance of the same excel- 
lent management that has characterized the library 
from its foundation, and which was highly approved 
by Dr. Rush himself. He says :— 

“My reasons for choosing the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany for my residuary legatee and devisee are because it has 
always been conducted quietly and unobtrusively, steadily 
pursuing the appropriate objects for which such libraries 
were established, keeping entirely aloof from the excitement 
of polities and of other means whereby public bodies so fre- 
quently seek to obtain an evanescent and mischievous noto- 
riety; and because, during my early life, I derived great plea- 
sure and advantage from the use of its books, and from the 
readiness and civility with which they were always furnished 
me.” 


Now, as well as in the long years ago of which Dr. 
Rush speaks, the courtesy shown to all visitors to the 
library is of the most agreeable character, while the 
provisions of its charter are so liberally interpreted 
by the management that its stores of knowledge are 
placed within easy reach of all. 


IRRELIGION IN CHINA. 


M. Ive states the population of the Chinese Em- 


pire to be 300,000,000; and estimates the number of 


Christians to be 800,000. The Christian religion is 
persecuted in China, not on account of its creed, but 
because the government supposes that those nations 
who take so much trouble to introduce Christianity 
into China do so with a view to the ultimate over- 
throw of its political character. The Chinese, in- 
deed, are materialists, and care little or nothing for 
creeds or systems. Beyond a few superstitious ob- 
servances—relies, perhaps, of a forgotten religious 
belief—and the mere forms of official worship, there 
seems to be little of religion in China. 

‘The Emperor Tao-kou-ang, some time before 
his accession to the throne, addressed to the people 
a proclamation, in which he passed in review all 
the religions known in the empire—Christianity in- 
cluded—and came at last to the conclusion that 
they were all false, and that one would do well to 
despise them altogether.” 

In Tartary and Thibet, on the contrary, the mass 
of the people seem sincerely attached to the worship 
of Buddah ; and many of the Lamas are devout and 
self-sacrificing. The younger sons all become Lamas. 

Whatever of moral religion exists in China is due 
to the works of Confucius; but this, according to 
M. Hue, is much more theoretical than practical. 





His teachings, intended for the learned, appear to 
have destroyed the ancient religion, without giving 
anything to supply its place with the masses; or, 
indeed, leaving any religious faith (in any class) upon 
which his perfection theory can be grafted. 


ome 


E-S-Q. 
BY OUTIS BLANQUE, ESQ. 


I WONDER what the letters mean! 
I wonder if they show 
That some are stationed high in life, 
And some are standing low! 
If yea, I wonder which they mark! 
I cannot tell—can you?— 
Whether ’t is honor or disgrace 
To be an E-s-q. 


’T is true that in another land 
They do a meaning own, 
And note the faintest ray that ’s shot 
From the scintillant throne ; 
But, sending for a bootblack here, 
I cannot tell—can you?— 
Why I should, would, could, ought to write,— 
“Sam Jonson, E-s-q.” 


And writing to a man of parts, 
Whose claims to honor flow 

From mighty deeds or stirring words, 
What do the letters show? 

That they will lustre cast on him 
I cannot think—can you?— 

We nothing add, sir, though we write 
Addendum: * E-s-q.” 


‘*But we must some distinction make!” 

Indeed! ‘Tis very right; 

But quite as easy for the blind 
To tell the dark from light. 

What court shall sit upon the claims? 
I would not dare—would you?— 

Say who shall be a simple MAN, 
And who an E-s-q. 


If thou would’st challenge men’s respect, 
So labor that thy name 

May glisten with an inborn light 
Upon the scroll of fame ; 

Our very schoolboys, sir, would laugh— 
And so, I think, would you— 

O’er “Commentaries, written by 
J. Cesar, E-s-q.” 


T really wonder men of rank, 
And men of genius, too, 

Do n't drop forever, and at once, 
The senseless E-s-q. 

See, gentlemen, we nameless folk 
Are aping after you; 

I marvel that you still will use 
Plebeian E-s-q. 


I’m no reformer; would not choose 
To make myself a mark 

For Custom’s arrows, while her curs 
In stupid chorus bark ; 

Follow the fashion, if you please— 
It may be meat for you— 

But let me shoot for rarer game 
Than common E-s-q. 
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RECENT CORRUPTIONS OF THE ENGLISH | Substitute than for when or before after the word 


LANGUAGE. 
BY WILLIAM DUANE. 


Ir is almost impossible to open any book published 
in England within the last twenty years, without 
being struck with the corruptions of the language 
which have been introduced. Some writers of emi- 
nence are as guilty in this respect as those from whom 
less is expected. 

Very few American authors have followed their 
transatlantic brethren in this direction. At present, 
indeed, only two corruptions originating in this coun- 
try are called to mind. The first of these is the in- 
sertion of adverbs and even phrases in the middle of 
the infinitive mood. We can hardly take up a news- 
paper without finding examples of it: as yet, it is 
not so common in books. Here are a few instances 
from the last ‘‘ Report of the Special Commissioner 
of the Revenue ?’— 

“It is proposed to briefly state the evidence.” (p. 1.) 

“The changes which are required to still further protect 
the system.”’ (p. 22.) 

** Especial care has been taken to largely and progressively 
increase.” (p. 24.) 

I have observed this faulty mode of writing in 
only one English book—Albert Smith’s Comic Tales. 

The other American corruption of the English 
language is the substitution of the word most for 
almost. This has been common in conversation for 
some time, and has, like other errors of speech, at 
last made its way into print. 

An example of it may be found in a work recently 
published, entitled Sunshine and Shadows in New 
York:— 

“They walk singly and in groups. Most every one hasa 
list of calls in his hand.” (p. 354.) 

Let us now consider some of the corruptions 
which are of transatlantic origin. 

The words immediately and directly mean at once, 
or without delay. Modern English authors use them 
instead of the phrase as soon as, with which expres- 
sion they are not synonymous. In Vanderkiste’s 
Dens of London, page 126, we read :— 

‘*The impression upon his mind appeared to be that it was 
a judgment upon him, as immediately I entered the room he 
grasped my hand.” 

Here, instead of immediately, the author should 
have written immediately after. These two words 
would have conveyed the meaning which he intended 
to express. The omission of the word after makes 
nonsense of the sentence. If we substitute the words 
without delay for the word ‘‘immediately”’ in the 
above sentence, the impropriety of using the word im- 
mediately alone becomes instantly apparent: ‘‘The 
impression upon his mind appeared to be that it was 
a judgment upon him, as without delay I entered the 
room he grasped my hand.”’ 

Many of the English writers of our day frequently 








scarcely. This is utterly incorrect. The word than 
in a sentence follows either an adjective in the com- 
parative degree or the words other or else. Rather, 
which precedes than, is really the comparative degree 
of the obsolete adjective rath, which meant soon. 

The Earl of Dundonald (better known to us by 
his previous title, Lord Cochrane) says in his Auto- 
biography of a Seaman— 

“ Scarcely was the order complied with, and myself intro- 
duced into the midshipman’s berth, than I heard Jack grum- 
bling at the magnitude of my equipments.” (vol. i., p. 51.) 

And again, at page 58 of the same volume :— 

“The chair had descended for another whip, but scarcely 
had its fair freight been lifted out of the boat alongside than 
the unlucky parrot piped ‘let go!’”’ 

The reversal of the clauses of these sentences, 
which may be done without affecting their meaning, 
shows the incorrectness of this innovation. It would 
be good English to say : ‘‘ When the unlucky parrot 
piped ‘let go! its fair freight had scarcely been 
lifted out of the boat alongside ;’’ but it would be 
absurd and unmeaning to say: ‘‘7’han the unlucky 
parrot piped ‘let go! its fair freight,’’ &e. 

Persons and things which are unlike differ from 
each other, as might be inferred from the derivation 
of the words differ, difference, differently, &c., the 
Latin original of which conveyed the idea of bearing 
away from, or carrying away from. Some modern 
English writers have discovered that unlike things 
differ to each other, and they substitute to for from 
after the verb to differ; and we may observe that 
natives of England, in this country, follow the same 
vicious practice in conversation. Examples abound 
in nearly every English book published within the 
last ten years. Here are a few :-— 

“How different was her lively rattle to that of the vulgar 
wenches at the Kilwaugen assemblies.” (Thackeray's Barry 
Lyndon, chap. iii.) 

“My captain, the sly rascal, gave me a very different ver- 
sion of his conversation with his uncle to that which I knew 
to be the true one.” (Jbid., chap. vii.) 

“You see me very differently situated to what I was.” (7'he 
Dens of London, p. 206.) 

“Leading a very different life to that for which I had been 
educated.” (The Queen of the County.) 


And this from the above-mentioned Autobiography 


| of a Seaman:— 


“This opinion on my part was expressed for different rea- 
sons to the one assigned by his lordship.” (vol. i., p. 344.) 


The contracting of when once into once, in such 
sentences as the following, is becoming very common 
across the Atlantic :— 

“Once the company is formed and the shares are taken, it 
ean’t fail.” (Oswald Gray, by Mrs. Wood, chap. lvi.) 

“Once his soul had reached the citadel, his ever-busy eye 
and penetrating spirit surveyed the nature of the bulwarks.”’ 
(North British Review for December, 1865.) ; 

“His good sense quickly pointed out the expediency of giv- 
ing way to the course his party was obviously bent on pursu- 
ing, and once he gave his assent, he had too much tact not to 


| do so thoroughly.” (Life of Sir James Graham, vol. i., p. 376.) 

















The arrangement of any one of these sentences in 
a more natural order will instantly show the impro- 
priety of the omission of the word shen, thus: ‘It 
cannot fail [when] the company is once formed and 
the shares are taken.”’ 

The use of plural verbs after singular nominatives 
connected by a disjunctive conjunction, is becoming 
common. The book above mentioned—Sunshine and 
Shadows in New York, at page 117—furnishes this 
example :— - 

“His office was on Vesey street, where either himself or his 
wife were always proud to attend to customers.” 

The use of on to, instead of upon, is of very re- 
cent introduction; but it has spread rapidly, and is 
common among us in conversation. It occasionally 
appears in print, and is sometimes presented as one 
word, onto! 

“She dropped her cup and saucer on to Lady Harpendale’s 
lap.” (The Queen of the County.) 

“They went out at last—on to the balcony.” (On Guard, 
chap. xiv.) 

“ The only way in which Mr. Pickwick could catch a glimpse 
of his mysterious visitor, was by creeping on to the bed.” 
(Pickwick Papers, chap. xxii.) 

“We came at length from the pavement on to dark smooth 
roads.”’ (Bleak House, chap. Iii.) 

There is a case in which the phrase on to may be 
correctly used, as thus: ‘‘ We walked on to the town, 
which was in sight:’’ but here ‘“‘walked on’’ may 
be looked upon as a verb, equivalent to the word 
proceeded. 


>> 





EDITORIAL EXCURSION. 

TurRovuGH the courtesy of the committee of ar- 
rangements, we had the pleasure of participating 
in the annual excursion of the New Jersey Editorial 
Association which took place on the 22d, 23d, and 
24th of June. 

The company, numbering over two hundred ladies 
and gentlemen, assembled at Easton on the 22d, and 
at noon started on the excursion in a special train 
furnished by the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company. 
The route selected lay through one of the most 
beautiful and rich sections of our State. Passing 
along the Lehigh to the old Moravian town of Beth- 
lehem, where we remained until the morning of the 
23d, and thence to Mauch Chunk, a fine view was 
had of the Lehigh Valley, stoppages being made at 
various points of interest to allow the excursionists 
to visit the immense iron works and quarries on the 
route. Arriving at Mauch Chunk, « delightful trip 
was made over the wonderful Switch-Back Railway, 
and in the afternoon the train proceeded on its way 
to Scranton. Just beyond Newport, some ninety- 
two miles from Easton, the magnificent valley of 
Wyoming lay stretched before us, and we recalled 
an emphatic expression made to us some years ago 
by Mr. Gilchrist, mine host of the Phoenix, at Wilkes- 
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Barre. Seated on his porch, in the twilight of a soft 
September day, we remarked to him, ‘‘ You have a 
very fine country here.”’ ‘Sir!’ said he, as if 
offended at the tame praise, ‘‘this is the most beau- 
tiful spot on God’s footstool !”’ 

Arriving at Scranton, the editorial dinner was 
given at the Wyoming House, over three hundred 
members and guests participating. The following 
morning the company proceeded to the celebrated 
Delaware Water Gap, in Monroe County, and par- 
took of an excellent dinner provided by the Messrs. 
Brodhead, of the Kittatinny House, and enjoyed the 
pleasure of a ramble through the mountain paths 
that lead to the many romantic springs and cascades 
that adorn the neighborhood. While nearly all were 
thus engaged, an interesting ceremony took place in 
a private parlor of the hotel that was not set down 
in the programme issued by the committee. This 
was the marriage of Mr. G. H. Hays, editor of the 
New Jersey Enterprise, at Burlington, to Miss Alle 
Baymore, of Cape May County. Only a few friends 
witnessed the ceremony, but as the news ran up the 
mountain, the pleasure-seekers rapidly returned, 
and an impromptu reception was held in the main 
parlor, where the young couple received the warmest 
congratulations of all—none heartier than our own. 

The beneficial effects of these annual gatherings 
can hardly be over-estimated. They bring into social 
connection gentlemen who, while pursuing the same 
profession, might never otherwise meet to learn that 
a bitter political opponent may be an agreeable per- 
sonal friend. New Jersey can boast of a most excel- 
lent editorial organization, and we are assured that 
one of its fruits has been to banish from the columns 
of her newspapers the offensive personalities so much 
indulged in some years ago, and which take so much 
from the dignity of journalism. 

The committee having the excursion in charge de- 
serves great praise for the excellent management, to 
which much of the pleasure of the trip is attributa- 
ble, the main burden being borne by the energetic 
secretary, Mr. John F. Babcock, of New Brunswick. 
We are glad that our New Jersey friends paid a visit 
to our old commonwealth, as we feel sure, from the 
many expressions of gratification we heard, that 
they carried to their homes most pleasurable recol- 
lections of the Keystone State. 


Ome C—O 


EARLY COPYRIGHT LAW. 


In The Freeman’s Journal (printed at Philadel- 
phia, by Francis Bailey) for March 12, 1783, we find 
the following interesting item :— 

“‘The assembly of Connecticut, at their last ses- 
sion, passed a law entitled ‘An act for the encour- 
agement of literature and genius.’ In this law it is 
enacted that the author of any book or pamphlet 
not yet printed, being an inhabitant of these United 
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States, shall have the sole liberty of printing and 
vending the same for the term of fourteen years from 
the day of its first publication; and at the end of 


the said term of fourteen years, the author, if then | 


living, may have the sole right of printing and pub- 
lishing such book or pamphlet for fourteen years 
more; and if any person shall print or publish such 


book or pamphlet during said terms, without consent | 
of the proprietor, he shall be liable to pay double | 


the value of all copies so printed or offered for sale. 
In this act there is also a clause obliging the author 
or proprietor of books to furnish the public with a 
sufficient quantity at a reasonable price under cer- 
tain penalties. This is the first act ever passed in 
America concerning literary property.” 


THE BRAVE AT HOME. 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


THE maid who binds her warrior’s sash 
With smile that well her pain dissembles, 
The while beneath her drooping lash 
One starry tear-drop hangs and trembles, 
Though Heaven alone records the tear, 
And Fame shall never know her story, 
Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e’er bedewed the field of glory! 


The wife who girds her husband’s sword, 
*Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely speaks the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of death around him rattle, 
Hath shed as sacred blood as e’er 
Was poured upon the field of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her secret God 

To know the pain that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood as e’er the sod 

Received on Freedom's field of honor! 


ee 


ONLY ONE. 

James Hoaa, the Ettrick Shepherd, used to relate, 
with much humorous relish, an anecdote of the au- 
thor of The Excursion. At a meeting in the house 
of Professor Wilson, on Windermere, in the autumn 
of 1817, where Wordsworth, Hogg, and several other 
poets were present, the evening became distinguished 
by a remarkably brilliant bow, of the nature of the 
aurora borealis, across the heavens. The party came 
out to see it, and looked on for some time in admira- 
tion. Hogg remarked, ‘‘It is a triumphal arch got 
up to celebrate this meeting of the poets.”’ He after- 
wards heard the future poet-laureate whispering un- 
consciously to himself, ‘‘ Poets! poets! What does 
the fellow mean? Where are they?’’ In his con- 
ception there was but one poet present. 


HOME INFLUENCE. 


Tue stern lessons of morality, and even the sublime 
truths of religion, may be rigidly impressed upon the 
minds of the young, and may, in after-life, recur from 
time to time as a mere matter of remembrance ; but 
many must have experienced how different is the 
impression when they recur in close association with 
| a father’s affection and a mother’s tenderness; with 
the lively recollection of a home where the kindest 
sympathies of the human heart shed around the do- 
mestic circle all that is lovely in life, while a mild 
and consistent piety habitually pointed the way to a 
life which is to come.—ABERCROMBIE. 


oo 


ANDREW BRADFORD. 

In February last, Mr. Horatio Gates Jones delivered 
the annual discourse before the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, taking for his subject ‘‘Andrew Brad- 
ford, Founder of the Newspaper Press in the Middle 
States.’’ We are under obligations to the author for 
a copy of this excellent address, beautifully printed 
in old style letter, on rich tinted paper, by Messrs. 
King & Baird, of this city. 

Mr. Jones has carefully collected all that is known 
of Andrew Bradford, and arranged it in a most in- 
structive narrative, making a valuable addition to 
the history of early printing in America. An inter- 
esting feature in the pamphlet is the introduction of 
a fac-simile of a bill of Bradford’s against the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, which we copy below. It 
indicates that the public printer some century and a 
half ago had not a very ‘‘fat take,’’ though he had 
great faith in ‘‘what the Honourable House please.”’ 
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MISCELLANEA. 
The Breitmann Ballads. 


THESE unique ballads, which first appeared in two volumes, 
paper covers, have lately been issued in one volume, hand- 
somely bound in green and gold, by the original publishers, 
Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of this city. A complete 
glossary has been added, which will prove useful to those 
who may hesitate to laugh at such little things as ‘Gotts- 
donnerkreuzschockschwerenoth” until they know what is 


meant, and whether they have law and reason on their side, | s : ‘ 
| eobi, of St. Petersburgh, and J. C. Jordan, of England, in 


Der Breitmann is so widely known and fully appreciated that 
it is not necessary to point out his humorous merits ; those 
who have not made his acquaintance should do so at once. 
He will be found an entertaining travelling companion. 

Of all the ballads in the collection, we prefer “ Breitmann 
in Maryland,” with a half regret that Mr. Leland did not 
throw its stamina into a poem on a noble subject. Listen 
to the ring :— 


*** Twas dus dey went at mitternight 
Along der moundain side; 
*Twas dus dey help make history! 
Dis was der Breitmann’s ride, 
Gling, glang, gloria; 
Victoria! Victoria! 
Cer’ visia, encoria ? 
De treadful mitnight ride 
Of Breitmann’s wild Freischarlinger, 
All famous, broad, und wide.*’ 


We notice that the war still rages between the English pub- 
lishers of these ballads, and that the annotators of the rival 
editions are much exercised about some of the fine points, 
being now busy flinging scraps of Dutch and Latin at each 
other to settle the personality of ‘“‘der Allemane Chroc.” 
There is danger that “‘Sherman’s great Sherman’? may come 
to grief between them all, and we beg to suggest to Mr. 
Leland that he be prepared faithfully to report the dum- 
founderment of “Hans Breitmann in Chancery.” 


— 
French Typographical Journal. 


L’' Imprimerie Journal de la Typographie et de la Litho- 
graphie.—We have received from the publishers (P.-A. Bour- 


dier, Capiomont fils ainé et Compagnie, rue des Poitevins, 6, | 


Paris) the number for April and May of this handsome jour- 
nal. Among the contents, which relate to matters princi- 
pally of practical interest to the printing fraternity, are several 
very pleasantly written sketches of Typographical Festivals. 
L’ Imprimerie is a sheet of sixteen quarto pages, excellently 
printed on very fine paper, and it is now in the sixth year of 
its existence. 
Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 

COuR friend Bruce having kindly sent us a copy of his handsome 
new Specimen Book, Our Boy Tom (who has a taste for abstruse 
studies) has made the following discoveries, and picked the sub- 
joined items from the volume, } 


On examination of the 166 pages in this book, I find that— 
“George Bruce’s Son & Co.”’....occurs....195 times. 


SEE nieces osaantdionseieden oa 
EE an tiettcck-sssesbesceatie’ sees _ 
PE NN oe, ocncceandese Kae 
PR ND” 5 ccccccrsencbs mm iow 
PE cendicicseddsassccovase ee 
| a " ow 
“George Bruce & Co.”........... by: 1 time. 
Sree 6 Gam S Co.” 0.00 ccccccce A ie 
Making the total ‘‘Bruce”’.......... 417 


I have no doubt that it is Bruce’s Book. The venerable 
“Quousque tandem abutere” occurs only one hundred and 
twenty-six times, and the following items once each:— 





| —‘*Nouvelle Presse & Grande Vitesse, 


| quarto pages recently established at Florence. 
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...AN unknown printer of merit, never connected with 
Faust or Guttenberg, practised his art at Mentz as early as 
1454. 

...Two kinds of ink and two impressions were used in 
printing the earlier books of Coster; a thin fluid watery ink 
for the wood-cuts, and a thick oily ink for the metal types. 
The accidental overlapping of the colors in printing proves 
both the double impression and the use of two kinds of ink. 

...ELECTROTYPE plates for printing were made at the same 
time, without mutual knowlege or concert, by Professor Ja- 


1839. 

... STEREOTYPE plates were first made in 1725, by William 
Ged, a goldsmith, of Edinburgh. 

.. . STEREOTYPING by the papier-maché process was invented 
by Genaux, of Paris, in 1829, 

.. . STEREOTYPING was practically introduced into the United 
States by D. & G. Bruce, in 1813. 

... LEApDs for the widening of lines of type were first used 
by Peter Scheeffer, in an edition of Cicero printed at Mentz 
in 1465, 

...CHARLOTTE GUILLARD was the first notable female 
printer. She was in business for fifty years in Paris—from 
1506 to 1566,—and was celebrated for the correctness of her 
books. 

GREEK types of correct proportion were first made and 
used by some unknown German printers at a monastery near 
Naples, in 1546. 

..-Hoe’s Rotary Press was first used on the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, in 1847. 

... WOMEN were employed, and commended, as composi- 
tors in Italy as early as 1481. 

... WILLIAM NICHOLSON, of London, in 1790, was granted 
the first patent for a cylinder printing-machine. This press 
was never used, perhaps never perfected; but the claims of 
the patent covered the most indispensable features of print- 
ing by cylinder pressure. 

...Music was printed by letter-press at Mentz in 1490. 

...GEORGE P. Gorpon received his first patent for the 
Franklin Job Press August 5, 1851. 

...H. MArrnont, of Paris, has invented a printing machine 
*"—which he claims 
prints perfect on both sides 18,000 copies per hour. [Many 
of these presses are in use in Paris, and four in London. 
Charles Eneu Johnson, of Philadelphia, is the agent for the 
United States. ] 

... WILLIAM BULLOCK, of Philadelphia, inventor of the ma- 
chine known as the Bullock Press, died in 1868. This is the 
first press that successfully prints perfect on both sides from 
a roll of dampened paper. 


—— 


... THE following may be read on the sign of an extensive 
establishment in New York: ‘ Hotel de Horse Livery Stable.” 
They do things in style at the Metropolis. 

...A THING to be ashamed of,—Gordon’s cut of his press. 


“‘ L’ Arte Della Stampa” 


Is the title of an elegantly printed monthly journal of eight 
It has de- 


| partments of typography, lithography, and xilography, to- 


gether with correspondence, notes on current topics, &e., 
and is edited by Signor Salvadore Landi, formerly of La 
Typograjia Italiana. 





Waa FOR LOCAL ITEMS.—A word to take the place 
of **‘ALLEGED,’*’ which is overworn. Steady employment 
guaranteed. 
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KR. HOE & €O."S NEW BUILDINES. 





The rise and progress of a great firm—New Grand street offices— 
New jire-proof factory on Sherif, streei—The old works— 
floe’s saws and presses—Perfecling presses. 


In The New York Tribune for July 6th, we find 
the following graphic notice of the well-known firm 
of R. Hoe & Co., and of the extensive new build- 
ings recently erected by them in New York. We 
are sure that our readers will be glad to have, in a 
form suitable for preserving, an account of the rise 
and progress of a firm that has accomplished so much 
towards perfecting the art of printing; and we add 
four pages to our usual number, in order to be able 
to present this article. 

Rarely in the history of any age or nation have 
earnest effort and splendid success been so signally 
combined as in the wonderful career of the world- 
famous firm of R. Hoe & Co., inventors and manu- 
facturers of the Lightning Rotary Press. It was 
the senior member of the present house, Col. Richard 


March Hoe, who bridged the chasm that yawned | 


widely twenty-five years ago across the path of pro- 
gressive journalism, and, by the invention of a ma- 
chine which increased a hundredfold the old hand- 
press speed of two hundred and fifty impressions in 
sixty minutes, enabled the publishers of the giant 
dailies to print an edition of fifty thousand copies, on 
both sides, in four hours. This extraordinary press 
exactly supplied the urgent need of the great news- 
paper men of Europe and America, and even 7'he 
Thunderer, after vain attempts to make Applegarth’s 
English machine serve its purpose, was compelled to 
demand of American ingenuity the means wherewith 
to forge its bolts with the requisite rapidity. Great 
was the fame given Ly this invention to a firm which 
had been steadily growing in repute and prosperity 
since its establishment in 1828. Its founder, Robert 
Iloe, was born in 1784, and was the son of a well-to- 
do farmer in a pleasant and sequestered district of 
Leicestershire, England. Bound apprentice to a car- 
penter, he purchased his indentures and emigrated 
to the United States in 1803, his republican princi- 
ples, his ambition, and the obstacles to advancement 
in England, all having conspired to draw him hither. 
Arriving in New York, he narrowly escaped death 
from an attack of yellow fever, through which he 
was kindly nursed by the eccentric Grant Thorburn. 


Ife soon established himself advantageously in his | 


trade, was married at the age of twenty to the 
daughter of Matthew Smith, of Westchester, and 
had by her six daughters and three sons. Two of 
his brothers-in-law, Matthew and Peter, the former 
a joiner and the latter the inventor of a well-known 
hand-press, formed a partnership and established 
themselves. Matthew had been Hoe’s partner for a 
time as pressmaker, and when the two brothers died 
in 1823, Hoe succeeded to the business, then in its 
infancy, and employed only a handful of men, who 


bounded by Maiden Lane, Pine, William, and Pearl 
streets, and reached by an alley running from Pine 
street to Maiden Lane. The extension of Cedar street 
soon compelled the removal of the rapidly-increasing 
business to the location at Nos. 29 and 31 Gold street, 
which Hoe & Co. still occupy. Here is a five-story 
building of brick, with a front of 54 feet and a depth 
of 100. It serves now as a repairing shop, a factory 
for various kinds of printers’ furnishings, and a 
warehouse where all the principal business of the 
firm is transacted. Failing health compelled Robert 
Hoe, in 1832, to relinquish his business, and in the 
following year he died. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, R. M. Hoe, and Matthew Smith, son of his 
deceased partner, both of whom had been associated 
with him since 1823. Their steadily increasing pros- 
perity led, soon after, to the erection of extensive 
buildings on Broome street. About the same time 
the manufacture of cast-steel saws was commenced, 
and has ever since been an important branch of their 
business. Matthew Smith, a man of uncommon 
business talent, died in 1842, and Robert Hoe and 
Peter Smith Hoe succeeded him. Richard M. Hoe, 
the eldest of the three, continued in charge of the 
mechanical department, and devised many valuable 
inventions. In 1837, he patented in England and 
this country an admirable method of grinding circu- 
lar saws, and in 1846 he perfected his ‘‘ Lightning 
Press,’’ or Type-Revolving Printing Machine. This 
was rapidly introduced into all the largest newspaper 
establishments in the world, and for the next ten 
years enthusiastic journalists exhausted themselves 
in describing its miraculous performances and in ex- 
tolling the genius of its inventor. Such grand suc- 
cess might well have sated the ambition and relaxed 
the energies of these untiring men; but, on the con- 
trary, it has only inspired them to such renewed 
effort that they have lately made most important im- 
provements in circular saws and in the machinery 
for their manufacture, and are now engaged in per- 
fecting a new press on the principle of printing both 
sides at once from a continuous roll of paper. More- 
over, they have just completed new offices and a 
model printing machine factory on an extensive scale, 
and to describe these is the special object of the pre- 
sent article. 

The principal works of the firm of R. Hoe & Co. 


| are situated on the block bounded by Grand, Sheriff, 


| Dock horse-cars. 


Broome, and Columbia streets, about half a mile 
east of Broadway, and rather more than that dis- 
tance from the City Hall, from which the works may 
be directly reached by the East Broadway and Dry 
This block is 200 feet in width 
between Sheriff and Columbia streets, and 300 feet 
deep from Grand street to Broome street. Save the 
sites occupied by four houses on the Grand street 
front, it is entirely owned by Hoe & Co., and fully 


worked in some old buildings situated in the block | two-thirds of its area is directly devoted to their 
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business. The sharp-cyed visitor who approaches 
this establishment from Broadway will first espy, at 
the corner of Grand and Columbia streets, a four- 
story oflice building, and then, adjoining this, a long 
five-story factory extending down Sheriff street to- 
ward Broome street. These constitute the new por- 
tion of the works, and present a lofty and imposing 
Sheriff street frontage of 200 feet. The new factory 
adjoins the old one, which is four stories high, and 
runs along Broome street to the ‘“‘Iron Foundry,”’ 
that stands at the Columbia street corner, and is one 
story in height, with sloping roof and four tall ven- 
tilating chimneys. These two buildings, with the 
adjoining four-story joinery and pattern shop in 
Columbia street, cover an area of 200 feet by 100, 
including the irregular open space which they inclose 
in the centre. The rest of the block is occupied at 
present by ordinary buildings used for various pur- 
poses, but the firm intend eventually to build it all 
up in the form of a hollow square, surrounded by 
structures similar in plan to their new factory. All 
the present buildings are of brick, and have just been 
painted a light stone-color; but there is nothing very 
striking in their appearance, no special attempt hav- 
ing been made at architectural elegance. The eighty 
large windows, without blinds, in the outer wall of 
the new factory, give promise of abundant light 
within, and the thirty-one six-pointed iron stars 
which stud its surface hint at the strength of the 
structure which they help to secure. An iron picket 
fence runs along the smooth-sloping Sheriff street 
side-walk, a few feet from the basement windows it 
is designed to protect, and vertical iron rods shielé 
the lower windows of the office building. On the 
Grand street side a high brown iron grating, topped 
with bristling spear-points, guards the glass front ; 
the number, 504, is painted in red and black figures 
on the horizontal pane above the double recessed 
doors; the name, R. Hoe & Co., appears in raised 
letters on the iron door-step; and various signs are 
neatly inscribed on the slate-colored window shades. 
Upon entering, the visitor finds himself in the airiest 
and freshest of offices. The passage on the street 
sides is divided by a heavy black walnut rail from 
the spacious inclosure within, which contains the 
usual complement of desks and tables, chairs and 
stools, and also a copying press, a book-case and 
wardrobe, and one or two massive safes. But the 
most unique and interesting object here is the mag- 
netic telegraph machine, which puts this office in 
instant and constant communication with the down- 
town establishment in Gold street. This machine, 
which is of the Morse pattern, and stamps its mes- 
sages with dots and dashes on a continuous strip of 
paper, was introduced about twenty years ago by 
Col. R. M. Hoe, himself one of the pioneers of Ame- 
rican telegraphy. It is the first private telegraph 
ever used, and has proved a practical advantage 
which the proprietors would not give up for thrice 
the small sum which it costs them to maintain it. 
Another noticeable convenience is the set of ten 
speaking tubes communicating with the upper stories 
of the building, and with the various departments 
of the adjoining factories. The floor in this room, 
and in the story above, is of narrow alternate strips 
of ash and black walnut. Four men are regularly 
stationed here, by whom about one-fifth of the cleri- 
cal work of the Company is performed, their princi- 
pal business consisting in keeping an exact account 
of the cost of manufacture. Between the office 
building and the factory is a narrow structure, which 
contains flights of iron stairs leading to the upper 
stories of both thc buildings which it connects. The 
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story above the one just described contains the office 
of the able and experienced superintendent, Mr. 
Stephen D. Tucker, and the proprictors’ private 
room, both fitted up with every needful convenience. 
In the third story is the drawing-room. The visitor 
who has only the society idea of a drawing-room in 
his mind, might well be puzzled at finding such an 
apartment in connection with a machine shop, but 
a glance at the tables spread with large sheets of 
paper, on which the most intricate and perplexing 
designs are rapidly growing beneath the skillful fin- 
gers of the draughtsmen who are patiently bending 
over them, will speedily dissipate the mystery. The 
first steps towards the manufacture of every press 
are taken here, whether it be the smallest ‘‘jobber”’ 
or the most gigantic ten-cylinder type-revolving ma- 
chine; and not only is a drawing made of it as a 
whole, but also of every part, so that if any portion 
of a Hoe press running in Australia, for instance, 
should be broken, word may be sent to this factory, 
the plan of the broken portion hunted up, and the 
missing part reproduced with the utmost exactness. 
The drawing-room is occupied by six men, who have 
held their present situations from four to thirty-five 
years. It contains also a library of three or four 
hundred volumes, including nearly every work cal- 
culated to throw light upon the subjects which have 
engaged the minds of its owners for a third of a cen- 
tury. In the fourth and topmost story are packed 
away the plans of every press that Hoe & Co. ever 
made. There, on a huge drawing-board, six feet by 
ten, is the counterfeit presentment of the colossal 
ten-cylinder machine built for The London Times in 
1860, and scores of other plans lean against the wall 
or are stowed away in chests and cases. Descending 
to the ground again, the visitor finds a sub-cellar, 
used for the storage of iron-work and tools, and a 
basement which serves as a general store-room, and 
is on a level with the lower story of the factory. 
This office building, which is not a new one but an 
old one reconstructed, has its own system of water 
tanks and heating pipes. An entrance on Sheriff 
street opens into the narrow connecting building, 
and affords admission to the clerks and foremen. 
From the same building five pairs of slate-colored 
doors (one pair in each story) open into the factory. 
Each pair consists of a light wooden door used dur- 
ing the day, and a heavy iron door, hollow and filled 
with plaster. These are all shut at night, and form, 
with the brick walls, a perfectly fire-proof barrier 
between the buildings. 

The factory itself is 126 feet in length on Sheriff 
street and 60 feet deep, with a narrow extension in 
the rear 40 feet by 20. This extension contains a 
second series of iron stairways, communicating with 
all the stories, a powerful hoistway for raising heavy 
work, two elevators for light work and passengers, 
and five large water-closets, one for the workmen in 
each story. The floors and roof are supported by 
two tiers of six columns each in addition to the walls, 
the stone masonry foundations of which are of an 
average depth of five feet, and width at the bottom 
of four and a half. The column foundations are also 
of stone masonry, six feet deep and eight feet square 
at the base. On these rest granite blocks two fect 
thick and four and a half feet square, on which iron 
sockets, with bases three feet square, are bedded to 
receive the wooden columns. The height of the 
first story, from the ground to the second floor, is 
fifteen feet and ten inches. The second, third, and 
fourth stories are thirteen feet and two inches from 
floor to floor, and the fifth story is twelve feet from 
the floor to the spring of the rouf, which has a pitch 
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of one inten. There are sixteen windows in each 
story on the Sheriff street front, with the same num- 
ber in the rear, except where the entrances prevent ; 


and there are five in each story at the Grand street | 


end, and four at the opposite end. A portion of the 
rear extension is run up into a tower, supporting a 
water tank, fifteen feet by eleven, and six feet deep. 
The columns, girders, and beams are all of the best 
Florida pine, and the columns are fourteen inches 
square, except in the fifth story, where they are only 
cight. The caps are of cast-iron, constructed to re- 
ceive the girders on which the floor-beams rest, and 
with a square socket in the top and bottom of each 
to receive a column above and one below. These 


Ke 


| planks, which are in two layers, the inner of two- 





caps are made with one loose side, so that any | 


column or girder may be removed at any time with- 
out interfering with the rest of the structure. The 
columns are seventeen feet eight inches from centre 
to centre in the length of the building, and nineteen 
feet in the width. The girders carrying floors are 
eighteen inches deep by sixteen inches wide, and 


are secured to the column caps by two strong through | 


bolts at each end. The end girders rest upon blue 
stone built into the piers, and are secured by strong 
anchor-bolts passing through and screwed against 


cast-iron plates on the outside of the building. The | 


girders carrying roof-beams are twelve inches deep 


by eight inches wide, and are secured in the same | 


manner. The floor-beams are twelve inches deep by 
four thick, and are spaced to sustain a floor load of 
three hundred pounds to the square foot. On the 
top of the front and rear walls a cast-iron cornice is 
placed. The roof-beams are nine inches deep and 


three thick, and are secured to the wall beneath the | 
cornice plates by wrought iron anchors. In the mid- | 


dle of the roof is a raised portion, running length- 


wise, occupying about one-third of its width, and | 
filled with glazed swing sashes. The roof is of one | 


and a quarter inch dressed plank, covered with felt 


treated with plastic slate. The gutters are of cast- | 


iron, with four rain-water outlets in the front and 
jive in the rear. The window sashes, each of which 
has two smaller swing sashes for ventilation, are of 
the same material, except those used in the roof. 
The beams, girders, and columns being all of wood, 


a means of rendering them fire-proof has been de- | 


vised, which is so ingenious and effectual that the 
owners do not consider it necessary to obtain any 
insurance whatever upon the building. This plan, 
which is patented by Hoe & Co., consists simply 
in incasing the columns, girders, and beams in sheet 
iron and plaster of Paris. The roof-beams havy- 


ing been laid, sheets of wrought iron were nailed | 


to the under side, but kept at a distance of half an 
inch from the beams by narrow wooden strips, pre- 
viously nailed on. From the top, on the outside, 
these sheets were covered with plaster of Paris, put 
on in a liquid state to the average depth of half an 
inch, filling the space between the beams and the 
sheet iron, and, while yet in a plastic state, being 
swayed for some distance up the sides of the beams. 
The iron used was previously covered with a strong 
coat of metallic paint, and lined with a prepared paper 
felt on the side next the beams, to prevent the mois- 
ture in the plaster from rusting the iron. When dry, 
the roof planking was put on. The under sides of 
the beams of each tloor were covered in the same 
way with sheet iron, felt, and plaster of Paris, and, 





after the moisture had evaporated, similar sheets of | 


iron were nailed on top of the beams, and covered 
with felt and three-eighths of an inch of plaster, 
spread smooth with straight-edges. This is to pre- 
vent fire from reaching the beams through the floor 


inch Florida pine, and the outer of dressed spruce, 
one inch thick. Sheets of the same iron were bent 
to the shape of the girders and columns, covered 
with felt and filled with plaster to a thickness of 
five-eighths of an inch. Hoe & Co. adopted this 
plan as the result of a series of experiments made 
last year, in one of which a section of flooring, ten 
feet square, and made in this way, endured the con- 
tact of a fierce flame, continually fed from below, for 
more than four hours, and for more than half of 
that time a pile of wood was kept burning on the 
upper side of the same floor, all without injury to the 
beams. As further protection against fire, there is a 
room for hose, immediately under the water tank, 
which is filled by a powerful steam pump; each floor 
is supplied with a delivery pipe and hose-reel, and 
the building itself is heated by steam. Each story 
constitutes a single immense workshop, with brick 
walls, iron doors, and window sashes, iron clad col- 
umns and sheet-iron ceiling, and with scarcely any- 
thing combustible in it save the flooring and the 
solid hickory work-bench running along the sides. 
The same fire-proof armor was applied to the floors 
and ceilings of the office buildings, and wherever an 
outer coat of plaster was required, sheet-iron laths, 
with the edges turned up, were used. 

The press-makers have been busy for the past week 
or more in removing from their old quarters to the 
new factory, which already begins to present that 
formidable and bewildering array of huge belts and 
revolving shafts, complicated machines and clatter- 
ing tools, dust-begrimed workmen and mysterious 
work, which it is scarcely possible to describe intel- 
ligibly without the aid of illustrations. The two 
upper stories are appropriated to the manufacture 
of single and double cylinder printing-machines and 
hydraulic presses ; the third story to the development 
of improvements, to the making of certain newly- 
patented steam lithographic presses, and to the con- 
struction of the lately invented five-roller and eight- 
roller book and wood-cut printing machines, such as 
are used by Harper & Brothers and the Appletons 
for their illustrated newspapers; and the two lower 
stories to the manufacture of the rotary presses and 
other large machines. 

No account of the old works on Broome street is 
requisite, as they have been repeatedly and minutely 
described and illustrated; and, moreover, they are 
now partially vacated, and will doubtless, ere long, 
be replaced by other factories as safe and commo- 
dious as the new one on Sheriff street. The general 
reader may be surprised to learn that even the two 
extensive establishments in this city do not include 
all the business activities of the enterprising firm of 
Hoe & Co. Eleven years ago, they purchased of 
Isaac Adams his entire interest in the patents pecu- 
liar to the ‘‘ Adams Press,’’ and ever since then the 
business of making and repairing printing machinery 
has been carried on by them with increasing vigor 
and vigilance at their Foundry street factory in 
South Boston ; and in 1861 they opened an office and 
repair shop in London, at No. 13 Salisbury square, 
adjoining the office of Lloyd's Weekly Newspaper. 
This establishment has been latterly removed to a 
much more commodious location in Dorset street, 
and the manufacture of presses has been commenced. 
About seven hundred men are now employed by the 
firm—one hundred and twelve in Gold street, three 
hundred and fifty-eight at the works in Sheriff and 
Broome streets, and the remainder in Boston and 
London. Many of the workmen, including the most 
skillful ones, are Swiss, French or Germans; but it 
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is worthy of note that those who show the greatest 
general ability, and rise to the most responsible posi- 
tions, are invariably Americans. The most amica- 
ble relations have always existed between the firm 
and their employés, many of whom have been in 
their present service more than twenty, thirty, or 
even forty years. Only one strike has occurred dur- 
ing the forty-six years of the firm’s existence, and 
that was a trifling affair, in which a few English 
saw-grinders were concerned. 

R. Hoe & Co. manufacture machinery of many 
kinds—the steam-engine, for instance, at their Gold 
street works, being of their own construction—but 
saws and presses are their great specialties. Fora 
third of a century, their saws, made of the best 
Sheffield steel, and with the most improved ma- 
chinery, have been steadily gaining in use and repu- 
tation. <A new circular saw lately patented by them 
is so admirable in principle, and so perfect in con- 
struction, that its manufacturers might justly claim 
it to be the best in the world. This saw is made with 
strong, circular, movable teeth, easily removed or 
iuserted. These are so formed by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of groove and shoulder, that when they 
are turncd into the sockets they become as firmly 
fixed as if they were a part of the plate itself, and 
this, too, without the use of any rivets or other ob- 


jectionable appliances. The advantages of movable | 


teeth in case of breakage are obvious, and this saw 
is so simple, strong, and perfect, that it seems des- 
tined to eventually supersede all others. But it is 
upon their printing machinery that the fame of the 
firm chiefly rests, and so extensive is this department 
that even the mere catalogue of all they make would 
at once exhaust the column and the readers. The 
most stupendous of their works are the type-revolv- 
ing lightning presses, which have been figured and 
described a hundred times; but perhaps the most 
extraordinary are the machines whereby railway and 
theatre tickets are, at a single operation, printed, 
numbered in a different color, and deposited in regu- 
lar order in a receptacle, at the rate of ten or twelve 
thousand an hour! By continuous invention, and 
the purchase of patent rights, Hoe & Co. have ex- 
tended their stock until it now includes, with scarcely 
an important exception, every desirable press in the 
market. Much interest is felt at the present time in 
perfecting presses, so called because they ‘‘ perfect”’ 
or print both sides of a sheet at once. They are of 
various patterns, but may all be divided into two 


classes, one having flat beds moving horizontally | 


backwards and forwards, and the other having curved 
beds revolving upon the surface of a cylinder. Those 
with flat beds were originally made in England and 
Germany as early as the close of the last century, 
and have been manufactured by Hoe & Co. for about 
forty years. They furnished such presses as early as 
1830 or 1882 to Packard & Van Benthuysen, State 
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Printers at Albany; Gales & Seaton, Government 


| Printers at Washington; Harper & Brothers, of this 


city, and others. In 1843, they produced an im- 
proved kind, which took the sheet with iron fingers. 
These were, in general design, almost identical with 
those recently. supplied to the Appletons, of New 
York, to the University Press at Cambridge, Mass., 
and to others. Rotary perfecting presses, concern- 
ing which there seems to be a misapprehension in 
the public mind, were made by Hoe & Co. as long 
ago as 1850, when one was furnished to print, in both 
type and stereotype, Thompson’s Bank Reporter, and 
another to print Webster’s Spelling Book from the 
plates, at which work it is still employed by Apple- 
ton & Co. These machines were the first ever con- 
structed on this principle, and the Bullock press, 
and all other rotaries, are but modifications of the 
same idea. In 1860, Hoe & Co. sent to Lloyd's 
Weekly Newspaper,in London, a perfecting machine 
adapted to two or more ‘feeders,’ which was im- 
mediately appropriated by both French and English 
press-makers, and heralded to the world as a new 
invention of their own! Large machines built on 
this principle are now in use in several leading news- 
paper ofiices, and strenuous exertions are making to 
improve them to a point where they will do the work 
of the type-revolving press with equal speed and 
certainty, and with greater cheapness. It is obvious 
that by printing on both sides at once, the same 
speed may be attained with half the number of 
feeders; and if the machine can be made to feed 
itself from a continuous roll of paper, feeders may 
be entirely dispensed with, an important considera- 
tion to publishers in these days of high wages. The 
inherent difficulties in the way of making a distinct 
impression upon both sides of a sheet of moistened 
paper at once are so great that Hoe & Co. do not 
believe ‘‘perfection printing’’ can ever be made to 
wholly supersede the present style. Nevertheless, 
the same genius, and perseverance, and energy, and 
thorough knowledge that gave the world the ‘*Light- 
ning Press,’’ are now devoted to the completion of 
a perfecting press which shall augment the advan- 
tages, and reduce the inconveniences of this method 
of printing to an extent hitherto unparalleled. It 
is hoped that this press will be finished soon, and it 
is certain that the public as well as the publishers 
will await with interest an opportunity to learn 
something of its practical operations. 

It would not be just to close this article without 
some special word in appreciation of the men whose 
middle-life activities have been hardly less fruitful 
of great results than were the energies of their 
youth ; and scarce anything seems more fit than to 
utter here in expressive Latin phrase the sincere de- 
sire of a multitude of grateful well-wishers— 


SERUS IN CQ@2LUM REDEANT. 
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MINION, No. 7. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written in Italian, 
was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. He was the son of 
Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his 
wife, and it would seem that his ancestors had followed the same handi- 
craft for several generations in Genoa. Attempts have been made to 
prove him of illustrious descent, and several noble houses have laid claim 
to him since his name has become so renowned as to confer rather than 
receive distinction. It is possible some of them may be in the right, for 
the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken down and scattered many of 
the noblest families, and while some branches remained in the lordly 
heritage of castles and domains, others were confounded with the hum- 
blest population of the cities. The fact, however, is not material to his 
fame; and it is a higher proof of merit to be the object of contention 


CABINET POEMS. 


WEARINESS. 
O LITTLE feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to the wayside inn 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road! 


O little hands! that, weak or strong, 
IIave still to serve or rule so long, 
Have still so long to give or ask ; 
I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-inen, 
Am weary, thinking of your task! 


O little hearts! that throb and beat 
With such impatient, feverish heat, 
Such limitless and strong desires ; 
Mine that so long has glowed and burned 
With passions into ashes turned, 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 


O little souls! as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source divine ; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 
How red my setting sun appears! 
Ilow lurid looks this soul of mine! 
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Pica ENGRAVERS’ OPEN. 15 A, 30 a—$5.80 


MATRIMONIAL FESTIVITIES 
Cursory Observations on Convenient Marriages 
Inexpressible Happiness 


T ANTALL 1 LN - EXPE ( 1 ATI ONS S 
Delicate Responsibilities Dubiously Assumed 
Successful Termination 


DouBLE SMALL P1 8’ 12 A, 25 a—$9.45 


INCIDENT OF “HISTORY 
Argonautic Expedition under Jason 


HORTICULTURE 
Brilliant ‘Tropical Blossoms 


T Paimer EnGravers’ Op 8 A, 15 a—$14.97 


(REENROOM 
Theatrical Miscellany 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 














PBRVERSE ADHBRENGE $0 UNPENABLE DOGPRINGS 
CONSERVATISM AND RADICALISM 











SVSTBMIATIC CORDRSS AND SEVERITY 
UNGALDANT ASSURANCES 
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Four-LINE SMALL Pica ORNATE. 6 A, 10 a—$8 75 
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Helicate Umbrageous Climber 


2 ams 


Rustic Bridge 
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Pica PHILADELPHIAN. 14 A, 20 a—$4.10 


STUPENDOUS UNDERTAKING 
Coliseum at Boston 
Deafening Cheers of the Assembled Multitude 
Wonderful Adaptations of Harmony 


GREAT PRIMER PHIL: PHI 10 A, 14 a—$5.85 


ROTTEN BOUGHS 
Malevolent Mischief Meddlers 
Decency and Decorum 


TWwo-LInE SMALL Pica PHILADELPA A, 14 a—$6.00 


PICTURE GALLERY 
Miniatures and Monograms 
Happy Moments 


»+LINE ENGLISH PHILADELPE A, 10 a—$8.35 


ty IPER IALISM 
Exceedingly Dubitable 
Fortunate 





COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 


The following valuable Tables, which have appeared in THE 
PROOF-SHEET, are now printed on stout cards, in clear type, and 
offered for sale:— 

TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10 11 inches, in 
Brevier, leaded. 

TABLE OF THF QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
JOB of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

TABLE OF COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—Showing the 
pieces required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than 
three pieces being used for either size. 

TYPE GAUGE, FROM DIAMOND TO PICA.—Printed on Parch- 
ment Paper. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Book.—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo. to 36mo. Calculated 
for one thousand copies. 

TABLES OF PROPORTIONS.—Showing the relation that each Size 
of Type (from Pica to Pear!) bears to all other sizes. Also, the Re- 
lative Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and 
examples. 

Price, W cents. By mail, 25 cents. 


THE RUGGLES PAPER CUTTER. 





SIZES AND PRICES. 
Tron Frame. Wood Frame. 
To cut 28 inches. 
ee we a. 
= 6S owns 
“360 OSS i: ea 
We have also for sale NEWBURY’S IMPROVED IRON FRAME 
PAPER CUTTER, which is similar in construction to the above. 
Cuts inches. Price, $50. 





PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEY. 


The following pes exhibits this new-style Galley, witha 
portion of the wood removed, thus showing the manner in which 
the lining is attached :— 








The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, and letting the metal tongue into the wooden side 
(which is slotted), thus fastening, at one and the same time, by 
means of the screws in the bottom of the galley, the lining, side, 
and brass bottom, making a galley which presents, inside, a per- 
fectly smooth side-surface. There is also a strip of brass across 
the head of the galley, which prevents the head and sides from 
warping or becoming loose. 


Single Column, Brass-lined Galley..............+++ $41.00 
Double “ +. 


ROLLER PROOF-PRESSES. 


These presses are made with iron bed and heavy iron impression 
roll, with ges on the bed to keep the roll in its place. We fur- 





flan 
| nish them with or without frames. The frames are varnished 


hard wood bodies, with neat and substantial iron legs. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 
9 x 28 inches, inside bearers, with frame.... 
16 x 28 . ** ** ** * 
Q x 2 ss +s 7 


16 X 2 ee oe ee 








To Printers who prefer making Rollers of glue and molasses, in 
the ** good old-fashioned way,*’ this ~ varation is truly invalu- 
able. It is a liquid, | chemical solution. Composition is 
made in the usual way, and one pint of Mixture (75 cts.), mixed 
with every twelve pounds. Keeps the Rollers PERPETUALLY moist 
and soft, preserving their suction and elasticity, thus securin 
more than double the usual service from them. Prevents the 
molasses from candying. Prevents mould, Vermin will! not eat 
the Rollers. Composition never gets sour, nor comes off the 





| stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, ready for use. Quarts, 
| *1.50; half gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one of the most bene- 


ficial discoveries for Printers ever made. Instructions for making 
a first-class glue and molasses Roller accompany each package. 


| Cash must be enclosed in orders. Order now, to have it ready 


when you make Rollers. Only $1.50 for trial sample (1 qt.). For 
sale exclusively at our manufactory. We have no agents for this 
article. GODFREY & CO., 

325 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


CARD CUTTERS. 





The frame is of hard wood, well seasoned, with a sliding gauge 


| and adjustable back-piece; the shears are accurately fitted, and the 


We have also for sale Brass Jos GALLEYs, lined in the same | 


style, as follows:— 


ER one cass ddessccccsonsibsvesoccoc ceed e. 
wm xem . 5 
mn xm. * 

-— eee 
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RUGGLES ROTARY CARD CUTTER. 





This machine is easily adjusted, and is rapid and accurate in 
execution. 
BP CUNIEE 055.5 o008 c00es 00scc0sssenecececsccseD 
inch mid Snes 45.00 
36-inch = . 5.00 





whole machine simply and substantially made. Sizes and prices 
as follows:— 


With 6-inch Shears, $15.00 | With 10-inch Shears, #22. 
‘* 7-inch mp 16.50 ** 12-inch " 2B. 
** 8-inch i 18.00 ** 14-inch +s 30.00 


PATENT COMPOSING STICKS. 














SIZES AND PRICES. 
6-inch, $1.50 10-inch, $2.00) 14-inch, 82.50) 18-inch, ®3.00 
8-inch, 1.75 W2-inch, 2.25 16-inch, 2.75 W-ineh, 3.25 





FOR SALE.—A POTTER OSCILLATOR, medium size, in good 
order, with every article necessary for hand or steam-power. 
Price, $400. Address 
JOHN D. HAMMERSLY, 
Richmond, Va. 


Vor Sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Type Founders, Philadelphia, 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES FOR SALE. WEBB’S MECHANICAL QUOINS. 


DOUBLE-CYLINDER HOE PRESS8, bed 32 x 49 inches inside of re | a simple application of the right and left screw this Quoin is 
bearers. Price, $2000. This press is in thorough repair, and can | readily adapted to lock up forms of any size. IT CAN BE USED 
be seen in running order at our warerooms. It is furnished with ANYWHERE IN PLACE OF WOODEN QUOINS, and, noving ay 
an extra fountain for a single cylinder, and will answer admirably _ lateral spread of from one-quarter to three-fourths of an inch, the 
for a daily paper whose success is not sufficiently assured to war- same Quoin can be used in different spaces. Nothing but parallel 


rant the purchase of a new press at a cost of about $9000, a — = the ew a not mar = st pine. No 
One W ASHIN " 7D PRESS, No. 5 25x! _ | alteration of chase is required, and forms can be loc up or un- 
Equal b aa Peon man PREss, No. 5, platen 25 x 39 inches locked on the press, or on a board, as well as on a stone. 


: 7 oe . a For the convenience of those desiring to give them a trial, we 
One CAP BRONSTRUP PREss, iron frame. Platen 16 x 2 inches. furnish single packages, containing five Quoins of each of the 
In perfect order, Price, 8125. three sizes, for ®3. 


RIEHL’S PATENT PAPER CUTTER. 





This machine is easiiy adjusted, and will do its work accurately 
and with facility. Price, $17.50, 





SIZES AND PRICES. 


MITERING MACHINE AND RULE-CUTTER No. 1. Cutting Machine, 32 inches wide, by hand.............. #300 
COMBINED. No. 2. Cutting Machine, with movable side guide, ¢ 





PSEIOD, BF PIE, oc ccccccccccccecescescesccoccoccoesese 400 
If to run by steam, $50 extra. 


PATENT BODKINS. 





This machine is so arranged that it can readily be set either to 
cut or mitre rule. Price, $16.00, 


UPRIGHT MITERING MACHINE. 





Knirgs anp Bopgin 
Price, $2.25 By Mail, $2.40 
This is arranged as a Pocket Knife, and contains a stout Blade, 
a Bodkin, and rT: We have also for sale highly finished 
Pocket Knives, with large and small Blade and Bodkin, at the 
same price. 





Sprino Bopgtn, No.1. 
Price, 75 cents, By Mail, 84 cents. 

This is a simple and convenient combination of the Spring with 
the ordinary Bodkin, both contained in a neat cylinder. A glance 
This machine will mitre Brass or Metal Rule of any thickness at the engraving will satisfy the Printer of its uiility. 
to any desired angle. Price, $20. 


GORDON'’'S FRANKLIN PRESSES. 


These presses are so widely and favorably known that a descrip- 
tion or illustration is unnecessary. 





SIZES AND PRICES. 
Half Medium, 13 x 19 inside chase................ 5 


Seratno Bop, No 


Oo WE scat dcceccccicccesce UD Price, 75 cents. By Mail, & cents. 
pm Medium, 10 x 15 inside chase............. 425 This is the simplest combination Bodkin in the market. The 
ard and Billhead, 7x 11 **  sennenan bene pas) Bodkin proper closes in between the blades of the Nippers and is 
Steam Fixtures, $15. Boxing, $10, $7, and $6. | readily opened for use, 


For Sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, Type Founders, Philadelphia, 
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R,. HOE & CO, 


New York, Boston, and London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CYLINDER AND PLATTEN 


PRESSES, 


OF VARIOUS KINDS, ADAPTED FOR 


\ ewspapers, fine Pooks, 4}]ood-cut and Job Ulont, 
J od d we 


SUCH AS THEIR 


ROTARY PRESSES, 


With from TWO to TEN Impression Cylinders. Speed from 6000 to 20,000.per hour. Also, 


PERFECTING PRESSES 


Of various descriptions, with TWO or MORE Impression Cylinders, to be used with Type or 
Stereotype, and with one or more Feeders, or with rolls of paper. 

Single and Double Cylinder Steam Printing Presses, for Newspapers. 
Single Large Cylinder Press, for Fine Job Work. 

Bed and Platen Power Press, for Book Work. 


New Single Cylinder Press, 


With Table Distribution, and from FOUR to TEN FORM ROLLERS, for the Finest Illustrated 
Newspapers, and the best Book and Wood-cut Work. 
Small Job, Card, Railway Ticket, and Coupon Presses. 
Single Large Hand Cylinder Press and Single Hand Cylinder Railway Press 
for Newspapers of moderate circulation, printing by hand 800 impressions per hour. 
Also, EVERY ARTICLE required in PRINTING OFFICES (including Type). 
Hydraulic and Screw Presses. 
Bookbinders’ Machinery of every description; also, Machinery for Electrotypers 
and Stereotypers. Cast Steel Saws. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


R.HOE &CO., 


31 Gold Street, New York. 
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TR ADE MARE, 


: 
| 
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This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY- Two YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


—— _ ~see5 ——— 


It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. 
that it 


Printers who try 
The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
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THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE PRintina Hovses in Pritapripata, besides Y 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
al _ vT 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 WaLnut STREET, PHILAD’A. 
AGENTS. 

Couuins & M’LeesteR, Type Founders, 705 Jayne st., Phila. Hatiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. 

ALLison, Smitn & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cor, WeTHerILy & Co, 607 Chestnut st., Phila. Waker, EvAns & Cogswe Lt, 3 Broad st., Charleston, S.C. 

R. S. Menamin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 515 Minor st., Phila MAcKELLAR, SmitHs & JoRDAN, 606-614 Sansom st., Phila. 

Wa. Hatter, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada 


) Prarsor & Geist, “ Evening Express,’’ Lancaster, Pa. 
C. P. Kxieut, 95 West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. Sr. Lovis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 


- - ; ® 
y . Marper, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. ) 
C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. ia ti oo 4 : . 
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